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therefore, is that for a time corn-growing will hold its own,
yet it is also inevitable that the greater the amount of food
that has to be imported the heavier will become the charge on
the national income caused by the corn duties, until the burden
reaches the straining-point. Should these duties be withdrawn,
however, corn-growing will necessarily give way still more to
other forms of agriculture and to industry.
If, however, the yearly increase of population cannot be kept
on the land the only outlets for its labour are trade and industry;
in other words, the ideal of the agricultural State must be
sacrificed. On this supposition Germany will, for a long time
to eomo, have room not only for its existing population but
for the yearly increase of a million inhabitants which appears
imminent. At the present time tho population of the Empire
only averages 800 persons to the square mile (comparing with
about 200 in 1875), while that of tho two most industrial
countries of Europe, England and Belgium, exceeds 600. Even
in Grormany there are States which, without showing any signs
of congestion, maintain a far larger ratio of population than
tho Empire as a whole. Saxony has 780 inhabitants to the
square mile, and ovon in Prussia, whoso ratio is only 278, the
provinco of lihineland has a density of 620 inhabitants to the
square mile, and tho provinco of Westphalia one of 465. That
Germany, even as an industrial State, could hope to support a
population as dense as that of the two industrial provinces of the
North-West, which together have at tho present time 550 persons
per square mile, is hardly; to be expected. For that tho natural
resources of a largo part of the country are too poor, a fact
which explains why, for example, whole provinces in tho East of
Prussia have not half the relatively low density of the Empire as
a whole. Between a present national ratio of 300 persons per
square mile and the ratio of the West of Prussia there is, however,
a difference which represents a population of some forty millions,
and within that limit there is clearly a very considerable capacity
for expansion. This expansion, will, however, be on industrial
and not on agricultural lines, It has, indeed, been estimated
that there arc ten million acres of moorland and other waste
land which could be brought under cultivation and which would
provide holdings of 25 acres for 400,000 families, but the aggre-
gate population so represented is only equal to two years* increase.